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for teachers; that the question of hours on duty is being considered; 
the superintendent of nurses feels that some person or persons are inter- 
ested in the achievements of the school; that the class and lecture work 
are being confined more nearly to nursing topics, and leaving out many 
medical topics; that the number of Class A homes is increasing; and 
that the pupil-nurses are asking questions, showing that they have an 
aim in their training. Although improvement seems to come slowly, yet 
many improvements have been made, and we continue to seek for 
co-operation. 

The requirements to be met, or used as a standard, will necessarily 
depend upon the law of each state and the opportunity allowed the various 
boards to interpret the law. It would seem well, if it were a possible 
thing to do, to make the requirements of the states equivalent, or nearly 
so in order that reciprocity could be used to advantage. 



A VISIT WITH THE DISTRICT NURSE 

By ANNAMAY MOHAN, R.N., 
Graduate of the Troy Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 

Tact, as Webster tells us, is skill or a nice perception, Afany people 
are born tactful, while others acquire it by cultivation. In all walks of 
life and in all professions is this attribute very essential. It is the silent 
helper to which we appeal that we may accomplish our desires. When 
I ask you, " In what profession is tact the most necessary ? " you will 
answer, "Why, the nursing profession, of course." Yes, the trained 
nurse, whether a hospital nurse or a private nurse, requires that magic 
word of four letters. But, what of the district nurse, you will ask; 
does she, too, need tact? Ah yes, indeed; the district nurse more than 
any other needs and must possess this open sesame. 

Knowing now, as we do, one of the essential qualities of the district 
nurse, I will ask you to accompany her in her indescribably irregular 
routine. 

Leaving quarters at 8.30 a.m. with all necessities tucked in her 
mysterious black bag, she hastens to her first call. 

I shall not attempt to describe the territory through which we pass, 
the distance between the cases; the steep, slippery hills called streets 
upon which it is almost impossible to obtain a footing, the long flights 
of rickety stairs ; nor shall I attempt to describe the roundabout way of 
gaining entrance to some of our rear structures called " home." On her 
way her mind is busy planning her work, and hoping to meet the hearty 
co-operation of acquaintances in the amelioration of suffering. 
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Entering the first house, what a sight presents itself! You stand 
aghast. Not so the nurse. In the face of squalor, dirt, carelessness, 
ignorance, and hopelessness she measures her forces, and almost instan- 
taneously stirs up activity in the individuals who a short time before 
were simply " drones " in the house. While the house is undergoing 
a complete metamorphosis, the nurse is attending her patient. What 
a change! The restless, fever-tossed patient is fresh and clean after 
her bath; her bed has been changed, and the soiled clothes replaced by 
the snowy ones, which the members of the Instructive District Nursing 
Association have so generously given. The house has been cleaned and 
indeed presents quite a different appearance. New interest is aroused, 
a new system is organized, and the psychology of the change in the 
sick-room is beyond description. The results of this are manifold, but 
the two most important are comfort and self-respect. Promising to 
call again on the morrow, the nurse leaves for the next case. 

Here we find a mother and babe, apparently alone in the house. The 
fire is low, the water lukewarm, and to any one but the district nurse 
the case would be discouraging. The nurse gets ready the necessary 
clothing, etc., for her charges. With the aid of a rousing fire and a 
singing kettle she soon transforms them into clean and comfortable 
patients. 

Our next case is pathetic indeed. Let us go back to November 27th, 
on which date the district nurse first visited the family. Here she 
found two sisters, aged sixteen and twelve, stricken with typhoid fever. 
Faithfully she worked, and when convalescent again directed her atten- 
tions to the brother, aged fifteen, and the baby, three, who did not 
escape the dangerous malady. The four were convalescent, and all 
seemed bright when the faithful, overworked, anxious mother succumbed, 
and fell a victim to the cruel disease. Knowing this, you can understand 
the nurse's untiring zeal in ministering to her comforts and the expres- 
sion of pleasure when the patient said, "I feel so good, and think I 
shall now be able to sleep." 

After partaking of our lunch, we again resumed our visits. As we 
enter this home, even one with no experience feels all is not well. The 
patient is cold and clammy. She is becoming slowly cyanotic, and the 
nurse feels for her pulse without avail. She is conscious and talks with 
the nurse, who endeavors to make her as comfortable as possible. Sud- 
denly she changes; the eyes have a dull, vacant stare; the respirations 
become more and more difficult; complete unconsciousness is apparent, 
and the dying woman is soon to leave the world of suffering and pain. 
Tearfully the heart-broken relatives gather around the bedside, and, 
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being unequal to the agonizing task, request the nurse to read the 
prayers for the departing soul. As she complies with their request, life 
is slowly ebbing away. At last the still, white form is claimed by 
God's unerring messenger, " the Angel of Death/' 

As we emerge from the house of death our minds are filled with the 
love and power of the Almighty. It is with these thoughts, and the 
desire to help mankind, that we approach the next patient's house. 

A dressing is to be done ; the patient, a young boy with a tubercular 
hip, has been a patient sufferer for more than a year. Cheerfully he 
greets the nurse, and, as she works, chats with her about current topics. 
Soon she is finished, and, after bidding him good-bye, continues her 
round. 

Her next task is an ulcer dressing which is of long standing. From 
a purulent, offensive, filthy wound, she transforms it into a clean, 
aseptic, and skilfully-dressed one. 

Again we enter the portals of a strange house. What ravages the 
great White Plague has left here ! Lying upon a bed, pale and emaciated, 
is the patient. As he attempts to greet the nurse he is checked by that 
terrible hollow cough which, once heard, is indelibly impressed upon 
our minds. When the paroxysm had ceased and the patient had rested, 
the nurse makes him as comfortable as possible. She washes his face 
and hands, cleans his finger-nails, swabs out the mouth with some good 
antiseptic solution, and rubs the poor, tired back with the refreshing 
alcohol. She then shakes up his pillows and, paying careful attention to 
all parts of the anatomy liable to pressure, adjusts everything for his 
comfort. With the aid of warm blankets, eggs, and milk tickets supplied 
by our noble, generous, and . sympathetic women of the Instructive 
District Nursing Association, he is left comfortable and as happy as 
one in his condition will permit himself to be. 

It is now growing dark, and as our paths lie in different directions, 
we separate. As you wend your way homeward, your mind is filled with 
the incidents of the day. How the nurse loves her work ! What sympathy 
and tenderness she scatters broadcast to her patients ! Think of the 
insight acquired by her; the understanding of how those people think 
and feel and live. No sooner does she become established with various 
classes in her work than she finds she is on relations of great intimacy. 
Thus not only is her work necessary- as a physical factor, but is even 
more a mental and moral influence, which, of course, is of paramount 
importance. Thus district nursing possibilities are not confined to 
nursing functions, but to sociologic as well. 



